A hard life at sea, a living death in prison ships

AN INFAMOUS HULK, the British prison ship Jersey lies at an-
chor off Brooklyn. This floating concentration camp was the
most notorious of a group of these noisome vessels. Once a
proud ship of the line, she was filled with agony and disease,
a ship that meant death for some 11,000 American prisoners.

A SEAMAN'S life on an 18th Century warship, with its
cramped quarters (below), bad food and brutal pun-
ishment, was hard even in peace. In war, and especially
a far-Hung war like the American Revolution, it was at
times unbearable. Between 1774 and 1780, the British
navy lost some 60,000 men by desertion and death.

For many of those aboard the British warships, the
term of service began with their forcible conscription.
Others were lured to a tavern and when they were dead
drunk, the "King's shilling," symbol of voluntary enlist-
ment, was pressed into their hands. Once in the service,
discipline was merciless. Desertion was punishable by
death, the least infraction by (logging; six dozen lasttfes
were not uncommon.

The navy itself, under the dissipated Earl of Sand-
wich, was riddled with corruption. Graft was widespread,
new ships were jerry-built, dockyards and repairs neg-
lected. One old ship of the line, the Royal George, liter-
ally fell apart at Spithead in 1782 and sank with some
800 seamen and visitors aboard. Ship supplies were sold
for politicians' profit, and even the normally sparse
rations were frequently short or spoiled.

Worst of all, however, was the lot of the Americans
who fell into British hands after battles at sea. To the
British, the Americans were all guilty of rebellion, and
privateers were considered no more than pirates. The
only reprieve offered prisoners was service in the Brit-
ish navy. Some accepted; most did not, and the dread-
ful prison ships became their jail and often their grave.

